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if additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write te SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 


mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


Classroom construction during the current school 

ar will increase more than 10% over that of 1954 
5, according to preliminary reports from states to 
the U. S. Office of Education Voluntary gifts 
and grants of approximately $507 ,000,000 were re 
ceived by the nation’s colleges and universities during 
the fiscal year 1954-55, reveals a survey conducted by 
the Council for Financial Aid to Education in co 
operation with the American College Public Relations 
Association The Commonwealth Fund awarded 
$7,150,000 as unrestricted grants to 10° university 


medical schools 


The Du Pont Co. granted more than $900,000 to 
over 100 universities and colleges in its annual pro 
gram olf aid to education The Manufac‘urers 
Trust Co. will match employee contributions to 
colleges and universities from which they received their 
degree up to an annual limit of $1,000 The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has approved $462,000 in 
financial aid to outstanding high-school graduates and 
to privately endowed colleges and universities 
The Eastman Kodak Co. has awarded $4,000 to Union 
Collewe (Schenectady, N. Y.) under the new aid-to 
education program established in Sept, to assist pri 
vately supported schools whose graduates are employed 


by the company 


With American colleges facing a teacher shortage, 
Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.) is bringing before 
its 870 students this term distinguished teachers 
from other campuses in a lecture series intended 
to interest more students in college teaching as a 
career... A group of liberal-arts students at Yale, 
concerned about the shortage of scientific manpower 
has published 25,000 copies of “Age of Science 
a 160-page book outlining opportunities for young 
men in science and engineering. It will be distributed 
free to about 40 colleges and universities in the U. S 
Phe Standard Oil Co, of Ohio has paid for an addi 
tional 2,000 copies for distribution to Ohio secondary 
schools ... The Experimental Program in Elementary 
Teacher Education at Cornell University, leading 
to a master’s degree in education, is open to graduate 
students who have had no professional education nor 


formal teaching experience 


Under a $110,000 Carnegie Corporation grant to 
the University of Georgia, Lamar Dodd, head, de 
partment of art, will direct a study to identify out 
standing examples of American arts. Selected mate 
rials will be reproduced and assembled in a form 
suitable for use in courses of instruction ... As the 
new official journal of the Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction of the NEA, Jnstructional Mate 


rials will appear in Feb,, 1956, covering the entire 
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The Future of New York University: 
Interim Report of the Self-Study 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Chairman, Directing Committee 


An ALL-UNIVERSITY self-study was proposed in 
the fall of 1952 in a conversation between Henry 
T. Heald, chancellor of New York 
and Charles Dollard, then president of the Car 
negie Corporation. ‘Th 
$250,000 to underwrite the project. 


University, 
corporation granted 


Phe dozen basic questions for intensive investi 
gation fell into two categories: New York Uni 
versity as a part of the metropolitan community, 
and the internal program of the university in 
terms of its facilities, resources, and the academic 
demands made upon it. 

The 


Institutional 


Othce olf 
Educational Plan 

1953, with M, A. 
de Capriles, associate dean, School of Law, as 
stafl 


study was launched by _ the 


Research and 


ning, established in the fall of 


» 


director, Albert Christ-Janer as associate, 
(in 1954) E. Knauth as staff assist 


ant. In January, 1954, the present writer became 


and Frederic 


the full-time chairman of a Directing Committee 


which included, on a basis, Carte) 


part Linc 
Davidson, president of Union College and chan 
cellor of Union University, and J. A. Stratton, 
vice-president and provost of Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology. As announ °d by David D. 
New 


Directing 


Henry, then executive vice-chancellor of 
York the 


Committee are to ‘review recommendations from 
the 


University, duties of the 


the staff, from committees of schools and 


colleges, and from other sources; define pro 
cedures and policies; approve consultants and 
other personnel assignments; appraise and direct 
Study activities; and be responsible for the final 
report.” From that point on, the work of the 
Office of Institutional Research and the Directing 
Committee was consolidated and we may refer 
simply to the Self-Study Committee. 

Under the original plan, the work was to have 
been completed in about two years. In the 
spring of 1955, the chancellor suggested that the 
Self-Study continue through the summer of 1956 
and that an interim report appear in the fall 
of 1955. 


repor t. 


The following sums up this interim 
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“Square 


Access was had to reports in process on the 
creative arts, nursing, and health services. ‘The 
first new call upon the faculty was for depart 
mental reports by the divisions at Washington 
Washington Square College; the School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance; the School 
of Education; and the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science. ‘These reports covered the role of 
each department of instruction, in relation to 
the program of each college, school or division, 
and to the university as a whole; each depart 
ment’s analysis of student needs and demands; 
each department's analysis of its educational 
program; a self-appraisal of faculty quality in 
each department; a self-appraisal by each de 
partment of its own over-all performance, with 
some indication of the standards used; and a 
statement by each department of its most essen 
tial needs and its program for improved educa 
tional service Later, the faculties at University 
College and the College of Engineering, located 
Bronx, were asked to similar 


in the prepare 


re ports, 
held with 


staff members and administrative officers of the 


A series of conferences was then 
Law Center, the Medical Center, and the Gradu 
ate School of the 
Wall Street 
School of 

Public 


General Education 


Business Administration (in 
area) and also with the deans of the 
the School of 


Division of 


Retailing, Graduate 


Administration, and the 


Throughout the study, there is little reliance 


upon elaborat questionnaires I hie emphasis is 
upon the expression of individual views. An ex 


ception was made for the undergraduate and 
graduate student bodies, but even there the direct 
contact with student leaders, through an all-day 
conference, was more fruitful than the question 
naires, Ihe study, as it has evolved, is essentially 
a qualitative one, 

Although a few outside consultants have been 
called upon in addition to the Directing Com 
mittee, the study is mainly a product of the 


faculty and administration of New York Univer 


_ 
~) 





sity. Perhaps 400 staff members thus far have 


taken a direct part in the program. Also, during 
1954-55, there was held a series of two-day con 
ferences at the Frank J. Gould House at Ardsley, 
N. Y., a delightful manor and estate recently 
given to the university. Stenotyped reports, total 
ing 2,852 pages, are available for seven of the 
eight meetings; the abstracts of these, to appear 
in the final report, will run about 800 typed 
page 5. 

The future of New York University is tied in 
with the development of the metropolis of which 
itisa part. Over 80% of the student body resides 
within commuting distance of the university. 
About 50% of the 


While these factors introduce problems in cur 


student body is part-time 


ricular planning and in the social life of students 
they practically guarantee a highly motivated 
group of students, 


Phe demand for higher education is increasing 


even faster than the growth in population, and 


it is predicted that the total college and univer 
sity population of the United States will almost 
double within 15 years, reaching a total of 4, 


$00,000. While many students will enter special 


ized nonbaccalaureate programs, this does not 


reduce the total requirement in teaching. staff 


and plant facilities. It may be that a radical 


increase in college enroilment will reduce the 


intellectual but this need not follow 


As Dael Wolfle has pointed out, less than half 


average, 


of the upper quarter ol high-school graduates 


ever obtains a college degree. It is feasible to 


match every student in college today with an 


other student of equal mental ability not in 


college. Hence, it is unnecessary to let down 


barriers even though increases in attendance are! 


to be expected and encouraged. At New York 
University, for example, a modest increase is 
predicted in over-all attendance (part-time and 
10,000 in 1955 to 50,000 in 1970 
New York 


other private institutions, will be able to increase 


full-time) from 


It follows that University, like most 


in size and, at the same time, be more selective. 
The pool of secondary school graduates to be 
drawn upon will get larger, year by year, for the 
next decade or so. 

The Interim Report does not suggest that the 
retrenchment 


university undertake 


except in 
terms of the fragmentation and the duplication 
of courses, It is part of the original plan and of 


the measured strength of New York University 
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to be large, complex, and diversified, and to ex- 
plore pioneering edges in higher education. 
Another feature of any metropolitan situation 
is the availability of rich cultural resources. It is 
not enough to say that a student should attend 
a university within easy reach or to provide 
simply the convenience of late afternoon, eve 
ning, and summer classes. It is necessary to pro 
vide a superior program of instruction, research, 
and personal experience. Since all this is to take 
place within the metropolis, it is of importance 
to relate activities within the university to ap 
propriate activities elsewhere, ‘Thus, students in 
the field of communications are well placed to 
the 


and, in general, the business, library, and art 


move from academic to the professional, 
resources of the city can be drawn upon to bolster 
academic offerings. 

While the Self-Study does not envisage 


fields for New York University, it does dis 


Wany 


new 
tinguish 10 great peaks and makes recommenda 


tions regarding seven of them: liberal arts, 


sclence, creative arts and communications, edu 


cation, engineering, international studies, and 
law. Recommendations regarding commerce and 
business administration, adult education, and the 
health professions are reserved for the final re 
port, ‘Lhese recommendations, which are subject 


based chiefly on an 


to chanee, are extrapolation 


of the 124-year growth curve of the university and 
are simply proposals to be placed before r¢ gularly 
faculty, administration 


Since 


constituted bodies of the 


and governing board the proposals call 


for new buildings and new operating revenues, 
they 


they may be adopted in principle before 


can be put into effect. A main consideration, as 
Dean de Capriles points out, is that New York 
University increasingly should recognize the 
essential organic unity of its 14 schools, colleges, 
and divisions, located in five geographical 
centers. 

Since New York City 


common with other metropolitan areas, it may 


has many elements in 


be of general interest to mention the committee's 
views about the 10 peaks: Commerce and Bust 
ness Administration—This is a natural peak in 
the world’s largest business and financial center; 
{rts New York 
with the greatest concentration of profes 
works in the U. S., 


Creative and Communications 


City, 


sional artists and their exe! 


cises a steady leadership in drama, music, pub- 


the arts; 


and 


and plastic 


lishing, graphic 
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Education—New York University has one of the 
largest and best-known schools of education in 
the U 


specialization; Engineering—With the demand 


S., with work in 28 areas of educational 


for engineers far exceeding the supply, engineers 
are called upon to fill high administrative posts 
in commerce, education, and government; Gen 
Such work 


city dwellers 


eral, Adult, or Extension Education 
is developed on a large scale, since 
like to continue their education and to combine 
it with occupational and professional activities; 


New York City, the 


of many international organizations, including 


International Studies home 


regarded as the 


may be g 


the United Nations, 
capital of the world; Law and the Law Center 
In the midst of the greatest concentration of 
legal talent in the world, the university’s Law 
Center reaches into many aspects of life and is 
an enduring monument to one of America’s great 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey; The Liberal 
Irts 
ties is regarded as essential to the proper growth 
of any university; Medicine, Dentistry, 
Part of the great Bellevue Medical Center, New 
York [ 


new synthesis of the physical, biological, 


jurists, Chief 
\ strong core of liberal arts and humani 
Vursing 


niversity is in a position to achieve a 


and 
advances in 


social sciences, and to make further 


medical education; and Science—As the servant 


life, 


needs a 


and enricher of and in no sense as its 


freedom to 


master, science new vTOW 
independently of its applications. 

Only a few of the 34 proposals in the Interim 
Report can be touched upon here. 

The first 


faculty of 


mayo! recommendation is that the 


the graduate school and of the two 


undergraduate colleges of arts and science be 
assigned to all-university departments, each de 
partment to include all academic levels and to 


he ad 


are now separate departments in each of these 


be under the direction of a single (There 


although there are 
Thus there 


of the department of chemistry Lhe 


thre UnLts, some 


dual ap 
head 


primary 


pointments would be a single 


appointment of a member of any university 


department would be in accordance with his 
academic interest and responsibility 

Ihe committee also recommends that the 
present Graduate School of Arts and Science be 
School of Liberal Arts 
School of each to be 


One of the 


replaced by a Graduate 


and a Graduate Science, 


headed by a dean. deans would be 
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chairman of the Graduate Commission which 
would evolve into a holding corporation for 
graduate work throughout the university. In 
fact, in all but the name, the Graduate Com- 
mission would become a Graduate College. 
Since the work in the very large Schools of 
Education and Commerce is not subsumed under 
the all-university department plan for a particu 
lar discipline, a second affiliation is proposed, 
and 


the 


namely, that the teachers of liberal arts 


science, no matter where they may he in 


university structure, be organized into two aca 
demic faculties, the Faculty of Liberal Arts and 
under a chairman, 


School of Liberal 


the Faculty of Science, each 

with the dean of the Graduat 
Arts to be the chairman of the Faculty of Liberal 
Arts School of 


Science to be the 


and the dean of the Graduate 


chairman of the Faculty of 


Science. (Science as here used is restricted to 


the physical and biological fields.) ‘These tacul 


ties would not function as administrative units. 
Chis plan “would provide for their members a 


common meeting ground, an advisory relation 


ship to problems of instruction, facilities, and 


research, and a forum for the discussion of 


questions of scholarship, publications, methods 


of instruction, and general education.” 


Such matters may seem obvious to administra 


tors familiar with a monolithic university struc 


ture, but at New York University the separate 


colleges and divisions lor many decades have 


been growing apart. ‘The main purpose of these 
co-ordinated recommendations is to strengthen 


New York | 
to the 


niversity as an organic whole, while 


giving separate units all the freedom to 


vary that raay be found, let us say, in the pattern 


of a university whose work has been unified in 


a single Canlipus, Thi plan will have a good 
effect upon the student morale, for it will facili 
tate a transter from one spec ialization or division 
ind will encourage new combinations 


tudies \ 


Il enter 


to another 


of general and special student with 


in interest in science w into immediate 


contact with a faculty fully responsible for the 
discipline from the freshman year to the doctoral 
ind post-doctoral levels, even though the offer 
at different locations in the 


ings are city 


The probli m of general, basic, or liberal edu 
life of 


five 


cation as a contribution to the academic 


any student is still being explored All 


undergraduate divisions have displayed a strong 
matter. In the School of Com 


interest in this 
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merce, it is called the “general course group”; 
in the School of Education, the “core curricu 
lum.” At Washington Square College, a “new 
curriculum” featuring interdepartmental courses 
is under discussion. At University College, at 
tention is given to courses that will be “wards 
of the college,” rather than of the departments, 
and to the further development of “honors” pro 
grams, 


There is little support for the establishment 
of a separate junior college to encompass all 
general education, Rather, the various groups 
favor a slope or ramp pattern, comprising in 
the first two years a substantial amount of liberal 
but few such courses 


COUrSES, continuing a 


throughout the four years. 


The committee does not recommend that the 
Ph.D., if given outside the Graduate School of 
Arts and Science, should be transferred to that 
(doubting the wisdom, for example, of 
2,000 field of 


education alone), but rather that the Commis 


school 
transferring candidates in the 
sion on Graduate Work seek a reasonable parity 
of admission requirements and standards of per 
the Ph.D., 


doctorates would be left in the 


formance for wherever it may be 


Other 


professional schools, subject to general univer 


offered, 


sity requirements, 


If the 


accepted, New York University will become co 


recommendation of the committee is 
educational throughout. ‘Thus far, the two col 
leges at University Heights, the College of Engi 
necring and University College, have been for 
men only and this is seen as something of an 


anachronism. 


Of special significance, in the eyes of the com 
mittee, is the attempt to weave science, tech 


nology, and the humanities into a co-ordinate 


pattern in which all the sections are regarded as 


of equal value for the student. ‘Thus it states 


education is upon mathematics 


must be fused 


Engineering built 
and the physical sciences; with thes 
the humanities as integral elements in order to deepen 
the student's awareness of cultural problems. ‘There 
is need to create a new sense of responsibility—an 
understanding of the moral and esthetic principles 
that In a sense all academic dis 
ciplines are professional—English, art 
omy, mathematics or physics—for all contribute to the 


underlie decisions 
political econ 
making of a professional man. In the hands of wis 
teachers, they become liberal subjects, too, extending 
the mental boundaries of life. Practically, the 
emphasis in engineering education means that ther 


shift in 
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will be less time spent in the shop or drafting room 
and more time for mathematics and theory. 

‘The School of Education is an extraordinarily 
complex unit. It offers 28 specialized curricula 
leading to the B.S., M.A., Ph.D., and Ed.D., and 
a Certificate of Advanced Study based on a 
sixth-year program. An undergraduate student 
must also undertake a “core curriculum” based 
upon science, social science, and humanities, to 
gether with courses in the principles of educa- 
tion and methods of teaching. For the fall term 
of 1954-55, 3,900 


and the undergraduate, 2,600. The report states: 


the graduate enrollment was 


leaching is not a simple intuitive act. The college 
teacher of education does not derogate specialized 
knowledge, but he would add something in recogni 
tion of the fact that most college students are pre 
paring, not for the life of a research scholar, but for 
classroom teaching, business, industry, government, 
homemaking, and the like. He expects the teachers 
in training, especially, to have a knowledge of chil 
dren and youth, of the learning and teaching process, 
and of the community of which the 
It is, therefore, to be expected that professors 


schools are a 
part 
of education, while eager to be respected in nonpro 
fessional fields, are not eager to return to a “home 
land” of subject matter in which their profession is 
often viewed unsympathetically 

Accordingly, it is recommended that the staff 
members in education who are teaching subject 
matter in the arts and science take advantage 
of the opportunity to join the all-university 
faculty of liberal arts mentioned above. 

\ basic recommendation is that the School of 
Education become a college and be organized 
as a School of Teacher Education and a Gradu 
ate School of Education. The School of Teacher 
Education would be responsible for all under 
graduate teaching, including the fifth-year pro- 
gram and the master’s degree for teachers. ‘The 
Graduate School of Education would comprise 
the programs for the standard M.A., the sixth 
Ph.D., 


It would supervise research in such fields 


year of advanced studies, the and the 
Ed.D 
as administration, finance and taxation, school 
buildings, adult education, and higher education. 

Under the new Graduate School of Education, 
Child Research 


Center to conduct research on all aspects of the 


there would be organized a 
growth, behavior, and adjustment of children 
(gifted, normal, and handicapped); to improve 
the effectiveness of parent education and the 
education of children below school age; and to 
promote co-operative studies with other depart 


ments, such as psychology, sociology, pediatrics, 


School and Society 





and psychiatry. Also, it is recommended that a 


new building be designed for the College of Edu 


cation, perhaps in conjunction with social 


studies, to include experimental classrooms and 
demonstration units that would epitomize what 


schools ought to be in our advancing culture. 


In the area of commerce, business administra 


tion, and retailing, the committee has reserved 


its recommendations for the final report. How 


ever, it suggests that the faculties of the three 


schools of business enter into a joint plan similar 
to that proposed for science and the liberal arts, 
would be established a Faculty 


This 


technical subjects of accounting, banking, man 


by which there 


of Business faculty would include the 
agement, and marketing, with other members, 
for example, in economics, political economy, 
and statistics, being eligible to join the Faculty 


of Liberal Arts 


study is needed of certain factors that beat upon 


It is suggested that a prolonged 


the business world: automation; nuclear energy; 


leisure time; financial stability in organized 


labor; and international penetration in com 


merce, industry, transportation, science and 


education. 
‘The 


ment of 


committee favors the further 


New York 


pointing out that the law center idea has caught 


ck vi lop 


University’s Law Center, 


the imagination ol legal educators throughout 


the country. Its basic idea 


is to end the isolation of the law school both in time 


and in function. ‘The idea is, first 
law teachers 
to the 


can be 


to tie professional 
function 
that there 


more closely in time and in 


other faculties of a university so 
greater integration in the 


educating a 


whole 
secondly, to tie the 


process ol 


lawyer; and faculty 
essential 
learning, skill, and 


leisure of professional teachers, in cooperation with 


of law more closely to the profession. An 


part of the idea is to utilize the 


grand reform 


the organized bar, in the projects for 


and simplification of the law, and of judicial and 


administrative procedure Ihe essence of the idea 


is to have a physical plant in which the many activ 


ities of the Law Center program can be carried out 


with a community of professional scholars who can 


collaborate on cooperative projects with judges, law 
businessmen, and labor leaders 


yers, administrators 


It is expected that the day enrollment of law 
York [ 


from 575 to 850 students by 1962 


students at New niversity will increase 


In view of major administrative changes being 
undertaken in the health professions (medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, and ancillary specialties) dur 
ing 1955-56, the committee is not making recom 


mendations at the present time. Rather, it asks 
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a series of questions with reference to the com 
bined programs in New York University- Bellevuc 
Medical Center, an afhliation that has proved to 
be most fruitful in terms of instruction, clinical 
service, and research 


170 


The College of Dentistry, 


with students in the entering class, ranks 


among the largest dental schools and is expand 
ing steadily into research areas. 


The problem ol 
nursing education is complicated, as there are 
four principal programs at New York University 

Some of the questions to be answered with 
respect to the health professions at the unive rsits 


may be of general interest 


1. Is it 
center the 


and de 
black If so 


feasible sirable to operate a medical 


what are the necessary 
steps? 
< shorten the 


without damage to 


y Is it feasible 
span of the 


student's premedical and medical educa 
tion (including 

+. What 
labor 
liberal arts and science on the 


t. What are the 
integration of the 


inte rnship 


constitutes in appropriate division 


between medicine on the one hand and 
othe 
achieving a further 


dental 


best means of 


medical and curricula 


Some attention is paid to the unique role of 
New York City 


leadership is a resultant of the following factors 


in world affairs. Its position of 


1. It is a great center of finance 


dustry 


commerce int 


education, fine arts, public administration 
and international exchange 

2. It is the chief port and place of visitation for 
countries and for Americans 


the nationals of other 


going abroad 
}. an 
national 
Italian 
anh Polish 
1. It is the 
man other 
» It as the 
world affairs 


6. It offers outstanding opportunities for 


that are blending di 


they 


contamms great groups 
with 


Scandinavian, I 


American citizen 


(mer 


verse cultures 


ship German tin 
Indian, to name a few 


United Nations and of 


encies 


Chinese ind 
home ol the 
governmental as 
center of primary resources for the 
tudy of 
talented 
who seek careers in international 


young persons 


iffairs 
It is proposed that New York University estab 
lish 


develop technical and prole sional education 


a Center of International Affairs in order to 


general education 


affairs as pro 


international 
grams in aid for leaders and experts who would 


he sent to the university from corporations, 


The 


lines of development of such a center and its 


relation to existing divisions in law 


public administration, and 


yvernmental agencies, and other colleges 


vovernment 
business are reserved 
for full treatment in the final report 

Alter 


center in the city 


considering a communications and arts 


in which New York f 


would play a part, the committee recomraends 


niversity 
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that the follow the lead of other 


American universities “that have broken through 


uUnIVEerSsiLy 


this confinement of the arts and have admitted 
the creative artist to the campus and creative 
courses to the curriculum—that have placed the 
creative arts squarely within the broad frame 
work of university activity.” Communications, 
journalism, motion pictures, radio, and television 
would become a part of a new School of Creative 
Arts The 


comprise four divisions: 
| I hic 


and regional planning, sculpture 
commercial and industrial design 
textiles plastics 


and Communications. school would 


(architecture, city 


CCTAMmics 


division of visual arts 
painting, 
the print 


and 


design 


ing arts; weaving and wood 
metals) 


2. ‘The 
directing 


(composition, conducting 
individual instru 
group training, 
theater arts 


division of music 
musical 
and 
(playwriting 
and 


and study of 


ments, orchestral and VOICE) 


4. The 


lirecting 


division of the 


speech; stage lighting 


and the dance) 


acting ind 


costume design; the musical theater 


1. The 


ing and journalism; the 


division of communications (creative writ 
writing, de signing, directing, 
and tele 


and producing of motion picture radio, 


Vision presentations; publications and exhibitions) 


While much of this work is presently available 


in the university, it is not integrated and it is 


difficult for the himself of a 


student to avail 


well-rounded curriculum that contorms to a 


stated policy. 

Phe committee approves in principle the pro 
grams in general education which have expanded 
enormously in the past 20 years. In fact, during 
1955, the Division of General Education has ol 
fered 279 courses, constituting the largest non 
degree unit in adult education in any American 
university Phe most difheult problem in this 


area is to determine a satisfactory rationale as 


between credit and noncredit courses 

Bricler sections of the report are devoted to 
the library, the university press, radio, and tel 
vision; student attitudes, counseling, extra-cut 
ricular activities, and athletics; religious activi 
health services for student body 


ties; and the 


and faculty. 
endorsement of the 


blanket 


posal of Chancellor Heald to remedy, as fast as 


There is a pro 


possible, various deficiencies in buildings, equip 


ment, and endowment funds. The recommen- 


dation is: 


That the development program of the University, 
as outlined by the Chancellor, be expedited. Students 
ind faculty alike appeal for housing adequate for 
the comprehensive educational activities of this 
notable institution of higher learning. We are con- 
fident that bricks and mortar at New York Univer- 
sity, like the stone that built the cathedrals, will build 


in inspiring edifice 


Relating this interim report to the final report 


of 1956, the committee observes: 


The Self-Study Committee has been conscious from 
the beginning of the dilemma faced by all persons 
who analyze the growth patterns of living institutions 
and the difficulty is not eased by a healthy emphasis 
on self-evaluation. ‘The hundreds of persons taking 
part in the present study and the tens of thousands 
of persons in some way affected by it are unable, 
to organize discussion and action in order 
Faculties 


all at once 
to put to the test every idea or proposal 
have their own channels of communica 
ind their traditional procedures, too admin 
ofheers in our experience, likewise a 
are compelled, at some point, 
Trustees, sensing that a 
all men, seek the 
worthy of 


for example 
tion 
istrative 
truly idealistic group 
to look at the 
university cannot be all things to 
nobility of purpose deemed 
Such considerations have had a 
all participants in the enter 


price tag 
unity and 
mstitution 
influence on 


a great 
sobering 


prise 
above may be regarded as an 


The object of the Self-Study 


The remarks 
understatement. 
is neither to prepare a manual of procedure nol 
to place on the shelf a long series of discussions 
benefit of archi 


and recommendations for the 


vists. All that is said or proposed must now be 
subjected to criticism and further refining, and, 
not infrequently, to new and better proposals. 
Of course, even a “final report” will not be final 
in any strict sense of the term. ‘The ramifications 
of a self-study extend beyond any arbitrary date. 
Kew issues are fixed, and some proposals cannot 
be tested adequately in less than five or 10 years. 


life of 


shorter in the life of 


is short indeed in the 


still 


However, this time 
a 124-year-old, and 
universities in general whose unbroken history 
back 
Western world. 


reaches through eight centuries of the 
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Basic Assumptions in School 


Publie Relations 


By JAMES J. JELINEK 


Arizona State College, Tempe 


’ 
I ROM THE STANDPOINT of providing increasingly 
more substantial meaning and direction to indi 
viduals in school public relations, educators and 
administrators might well consider the possibility 
that the conclusions which have been affirmed 
and reaffirmed in the literature of school public 
relations during the past 30 years have been of 
much less significance than the basic assumptions 
founded I hese 


he Id by all 


explicit o1 


on which they were assump 


tions, while they are not writers In 
field 
operation for most of them, are as follows 


a 


of the various communities are 


the but. are implicit bases of 


is assumed that the interests and needs 
all very different 
and that communities have little or nothing in 
common in the nature of interests and needs 

2. It 


the worthiness of the aims of their schools, they 


is assumed that since the people know 


need more than anything else to be propagan 


dized about the money needed to obtain build 
ings, equipment, and supplies to carry out these 
alms 


) 


3. It is assumed that among educators there 
is no agreement of ideas as to what information 
concerning the schools is of particular interest 
to the people of a community and that, in point 
of fact, there is a widespread difference in the 
Is desirabl ind 


minds of educators as to what 


even necessary for people to know about the 


S¢ hools 
How well founded 
When 


accumulated 


assumptions? 


examined in the light of the evidence 


in a series of studies—the first of 


which was reported in SCHOOL AND Society! 


they seem quite unwarranted Amone othe 


studies carried on in Indiana, Mis 
Kentucky 


challenges to some of the basic assumptions com 


things, these 


souri, Arizona, and present direct 


monly held 


lo those who maintain, for example that the 


} 


interests and needs of ne Various COMMUNILIECS 


SCHOO! 4 


| Jelinel 
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are all very different and that communities have 


little or nothing in common insofar as then 


interests and needs are concerned, the studies 


point out there is ‘a consistent unanimity of 


agreement among the communities that the top 
on aims of the school is of first importance, the 
topic on guidance of the students is second, the 
topic on the instruction of students is third, the 


topic on the organization and management of 


the schools is fourth, and the topic on the work 
ot the fifth 


school with outside groups 1s of 


importance, 
lo those who assume that the people already 


know the worthiness of the aims of their schools 


and need more than anything else to be propa 


gandized about the money needed to obtain 


buildings, equipment, and supplies to carry out 
these aims, the studies point out that the topic 


of school news about which the people most 


need to obtain information is that one concern 


ing the aims of the school Lhe topic on the 


organization and management ol the school, in 


volving expenditures for buildings, equipment, 
and supplies, is of considerably less importance 
is a top olf school news 


lo those who hold that there is no agreement 


of ideas among educators and patrons as to what 


information concerning the schools is of pal 


ticular interest to the people of a community, 


the studies reveal, to the contrary, that there is 


considerable unanimity of opinion among teach 


( . principals, cits superintendents, instructors 


of education in teachers colleges,, parents, and 


students concerning the relative Im portan ol 


Lop s of school news 
That 


carefully 


educators and laymen need to study 


these challenges to some of the basic 


assumptions fhe Id in school public relations be 


comes apparent when it is considered that school 


public relations play a vital role in maintaining 


a democratically constituted society In a demo 


racy the people served by an institution ulti 


mately determine the policies of that institution 
Thi 


ponsibilities upon the institution 
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and upon the people it serves. It becomes the 


responsibility of the institution to be aware of 


and respond to the need of the people to obtain 


adequate information upon which to make de 


cisions affecting the institution. It likewise be- 


comes the responsibility of the people to formu- 


late their decisions concerning the institution 


on the best available evidence. 


REPORTS 


A New Plan for Financing a 
College Education 


By EDWIN R. WALKER 


President, Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 


» , 
| AYING FoR the college education of sons and 
daughters is a very real difficulty for most middle 
income families. Board, room, tuition, and fees 
in the better private liberal-arts colleges will 
average about $5,000 for four years. ‘The othe. 
costs of transportation, supplies, incidental ex 
penses, and allowances run about $4,000 for four 
years. ‘This total of $2,250 per year can be multi 
plied by two for many families, since the spread 
in ages of children in a family will mean two 
children in college at the same time. 

Costs of this order can be met without difficulty 


Middle-income 


families find it impossible to pay these costs out 


by only a small percentage. 
of annual income, Members of this group want 


to pay their own way and they would not be 
regarded as proper candidates for- scholarship 
aid on the basis of need 

Most college administrators believe that both 
merit and need should be established as the basis 
for awarding scholarships. ‘This does not meet 
the problem of the larger number of students 
who make up the core of any student body in 
the better colleges, ‘This is the group of students 
who score between 400 and 500 on College En 
trance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude 
lests and achieve grades of C and B in colleg: 
work. It is probably desirable that 80% of the 
student body be composed of students in this 


Aside 


few loan funds, nothing is being done to assist 


range of achievement and ability, from a 
parents to meet this problem of paying the cost 
of education for the student of average ability 
and middle-range income. 

\ new approach to this problem has been dé 


veloped by Queens College and the Union Na 


10 


sjank of Charlotte, N. C. Recently an 


nounced in the press as the “Queens Union Bank 


tional 


ing for College Plan,” it has received wide edito 
rial comment in newspapers and special treat 
ment in such journals as The American Banke 
The Wall Street Journal. 

Phe purpose of this plan is to allow parents 


and 


of selected students to spread the cost of a college 
education over a period of from six to eight 


Kither of two 


years and to pay for it monthly 


contracts may be chosen. All applicants must 
be approved by the college and the bank and 
admissions 


meet the 


must requirements of 


Queens 
Plan |. 
the student’s registration, parents or guardians 
will deposit $50 each month in the Union Na 
Bank. 
for two years and five months after the student's 
The bank $1,200 to the 
year that 
The total annual fee at Queens is $1,250. 


Beginning 24 months in advance of 


tional Ihey will continue these deposits 


graduation will pay 


college each the student is enrolled. 
First 
and second-year high-school students may apply 
under this plan. 


Plan Il. 


of $65 will begin one year in advance of registra 


Under this plan, monthly deposits 


tion and will continue one year and five months 
The bank will 
Third 


and fourth-year high-school students may apply 


beyond the year of graduation. 


make the same payments as in Plan I. 


under this second plan. 
Phe number of Banking for College contracts 


that can be approved is limited. Contracts be 


come effective on September 1. Applications for 


credit will be ‘made by parents to the Union 


National Bank, and students will apply for pro 
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visional admission to the college. Applications 
should be received not later than May 15 of the 
year in which the contract is to become effective. 

The plan will be insured, and a member may 
withdraw in any year in which notice of with 
drawal is given by March 15. After the junior 


year in college, withdrawal will be permitted 


when arrangements are made with 
the bank for repayment of the loan. 

The details of the plan are given in a bro 
chure, ‘““The Queens-Union Banking for College 
Plan,” either the 


college or the 


satisfactory 


may be secured from 


bank. 


payments, deposits, and amounts of loans are 


which 
Charts showing monthly 


also available. 


The general fee of the college will not be 
raised for participants in this plan during the 
period of the contract regardless of any changes 
for other students. If the general fee is decreased 
during the period of the contract, participants 
will receive the benefit of that decreas« 

Queens is a four-year liberal-arts college for 
registration of 450 students It 


women with a 


is afhliated with the Presbyterian Church. An 
institution of high rank and selective admission 
policies, it is also one of the oldest of its type. 


Carl C. McCraw, president of the Union Na 


tional Bank, explained the basic idea of the plan 
by saying, “Most middle-income families make 
their largest expenditures for homes, automo 
Many 


be in the market for homes and automobiles if 


biles, and college education. would not 
installment buying had not been developed in 
this country. The college and the bank are now 
introducing this plan of financing into the field 
of college education.” He went on to say that 
the Union National Bank is pleased to share 
in this unique plan, believing that banks have a 
responsibility to promote the welfare of private 
colleges and to aid in making higher education 


available to worthy young people. 


This plan will make it possible for parents 
of many students to be self-reliant and to pay 
education. With college ex 


the cost of college 


penses financed over a four-year period, as is 
generally done now, a large number of parents 
who are salaried persons find it difficult to meet 
the cost out of current income. Scholarships do 
not idequat ly fill the need of financial aid; and, 
in some cases, the fact of receiving a scholarship 
may contribute to an attitude on the part of the 
student that the world owes him a living. This 
plan for financing education is, in itself, a good 


education in individual responsibility. 


A Comparative Edueation Study Program 


By GERALD READ 


Kent (Ohio) State University 


VM ANY PROFESSORS of education are teaching 
another to 
Needless 


treated in a 


courses which refer in one way or 


systems of education in other lands 


to say, this phase is all too often 
very superficial manner or omitted entirely, no 
doubt because of the almost total absence of 
contact by American educators with school SYS 
tems abroad. 

large number of 


Over the 


European educators have been brought to the 


past 10 years a 


United States to study our state systems of edu 
cation on all levels, Invariably these people have 
reported that such an experience was r¢ warding 
to them not only in contributing to a clearer 
understanding of the purposes and practices of 
significantly in 


American education, but more 


sharpening their appreciations of their own edu 
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cational systems as they function in thei natural 
cultural settings. 


Many of the 
United States are aware of the need for knowing 


professional educators in the 


more about how other peoples are educated and 
how their systems of education have evolved and 
are functioning in terms of their peculiar cul 
tural limitations and possibilities. However, the 
meager salaries earned by college teachers, to 
gether with the pressures to tea h summer classes, 
have prevented most professors from venturing 
Those 
tunate enough to travel abroad all too frequently 


had a 


»f ldom 


forth to other lands who have been for 


have very general cultural experience 


which touches directly the institutional 


dimension of education 
initiative of three 


Phrough the persons, a 


1 





Comparative Education Study Program has been 
evolved which, in part, aims to fulfill this need. 
Under the co-chairmanship of Bess Goodykoontz 
of the Division of International Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, and William W. 
of New York 
Kent State University, as secretary, the program 


srickman 


University, with Gerald Read of 


will provide a significant and first-hand experi 
ence abroad for professional educators who are 
responsible in some way for teaching courses ot 
phases of courses in education that treat of edu 
| 

lands 


cation in othe 


An 
the 
Anderson, University of Illinois; John S. 


of 12 is assisting in 


Archibald 


sru 


advisory committee 


planning of such a program: 
bacher, Yale University; Lawrence A. Cremin, 
Leachers College, Columbia University; Claude 
Eggertsen, University of Michigan; Carl Gross, 
Michigan State University; William H. E. John 
son, Technology; Paul 
Kinsel, National Education Association; John A. 
Nietz, University of Pittsburgh; Lester B. Sands, 


Carnegie Institute of 


Santa Barbara College, University of California; 
I. N. Thut, University of Connecticut; E. L. F 
Williams, Flaud C 


Wooton, University of California at Los Angeies. 


Heidelberg College; and 

Karly in 1955, a questionnaire was circulated 
among the members of the committee to deter 
mine what should be the scope and nature of 
the Comparative Education Study Program, It 
was agreed that the most appropriate time for 
the tour would be August 18 to September 16, 
1956 


a full summer session, although in a few cases 


This will enable the participants to teach 


the starting date will require permission to ab 


the last few days of the term. 


Moreover, the date for returning may mean that 


sent oneself for 
a professor will arrive a few days late for the 
opening of the fall term. A number of deans and 
presidents of colleges of education, fortunately, 
have already indicated their willingness to ex 
cuse their faculty members so that they may take 
advantage of this experience to enrich the teach 
ing of professional courses in education, 


Just as soon as the itinerary has been deter 


Time and the Tide 


By ruts TIME everyone in the educational pro 


fession and nearly all engaged in other pursuits 


12 


to decide 


asked 


upon the educational institutions to be visited 


mined, the comimittee will be 
and the other related types of educational and 
cultural experiences. The cost of the tour will 
be announced later, but, since it is in the nature 
of a co-operative undertaking, it will be most 
Dr. 


gram without remuneration. 


rickman will direct the pro- 
The National Edu- 
will 


re asonable . 


cation Association's ‘Travel Division con- 
tribute its services without charge and a first-class 
airplane, chartered by the ‘Travel Division, will 


reduce travel costs to the barest minimum. 


Membe1 


ciation of Colleges for 


institutions of the American Asso 


Teacher Education have 
already been asked to nominate persons in their 
institutions most likely to have their teaching 
improved by participation in this program. At 
the present time, 231 names of prolessors have 
Other 


are 


been received, institutions engaged in 


preparing teachers invited to recommend 
professors for this program. ‘Their names should 
be 
Advisory 
Study 


Ohio. 


sent to Dr. Gerald Read, Secretary to the 
Education 


Kent, 


Committee, 


Kent 


Comparative 
Program, State University, 

Although it is readily granted that such a short 
and hasty survey of education in western europe 
will of necessity be superficial and inadequate, 
the existence of the enterprise can be justified 
As a of 


10-50 educators spending one month together 


by certain hoped-for outcomes. result 
sharing experiences, it may well be that a nucleus 
will be formed for the beginnings of a Compara 
Such a 


doubt provide opportunities and challenges for 


tive Education Society. tour will no 


further individual travel. Personal contacts with 
European educators, teachers, and students may 
lead to lifelong associations and friendships that 
will be a continual source of enrichment to one’s 
The 
pressions, shallow and fleeting though they may 
add life the 
foundations of education, history 


teaching. first-hand observations and im 


teaching of 


of 


be, may serve to to 


courses in 


education, and comparative education. 


EVENTS 


in Higher Education 


must be aware of the multitudes of prospective 


students who are expected to batter down the 
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What 


“swell 


college gates during the coming decade. 
ever the reason for the “rising tide,” the 


ing tide,” or the “tidal wave’’"—the bumper crop 


of war babies, the growing practice of upgrading 


job requirements, the need for social prestige, o1 


the simple avidity for advanced learning—edu 


cators and legislators are anxiously contemplat 
ing steps to take care of the anticipated mass en 
rollments. 

Many higher educational authorities have ac 
cordingly been discussing the expansion of the 
physical plant of colleges and universities, in 
creased budgets for the upkeep of buildings, ad 


ditions to the faculty, and experiments with 


larger class units and television. Such steps ar 


really necessary and it would be indeed snobbish 


or myopic to dismiss these matters as material 


istic. The lethargy, apathy, and even opposition 


of the ind the several legislatures being 


public 


familiar facts, it is not too early tor educational 


leaders to campaign for the means to meet the 


masses of college students of tomorrow. Private 


educational institutions, too, cannot aflord to 


wait much Jonger before undertaking plans and 
projects for the increased enrollment which un 
doubtedly they will have to face. 

talk 


had 


It would have been encouraging if the 


about building and personnel expansion 


been accompanied by a greater consideration 


of the qualitative aspects ol the problem \ 


things now stand, however, it does not appear 


that sufficient thought is being given on a na 


tional scale to the scholarly and professional 


preparation of new professors the improvement 


of library resources, the development ol unive 
yLLY presses, and related qualitative aspects ol 


Ih 


+f holarship research 


higher education problem ol the encour 


agement of faculty sub 


sidies, domestic and foreign travel funds, suit 


able 


provision ol 


irrangements for leaves of absence, and the 


outlets for thre publication of the 


results of research—is a central one upon which 


the quality of the institution necessarily depend 

Note must also be taken of the need to pro 
mote good and even better teaching by college 
The 
be properly recognized, as 


The 


UNIVCTsILy 


faculties first-rate classroom teacher should 


the effective research 
and 


will 


strive toward a dual emphasis on the furtherance 


worker should be really thoughtful 


forward-looking administration 


of scholarship and teaching ability of all pro 
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skills are 


teacher-scholars of 


fessors, since these two and should 


be supplementary If the 


first order cannot be produced in sufhcient num 


bers, then let the institutions cherish 


higher 


each good teacher and each good scholar they 
are privileged to have 


I he re 


dedicated to procedures fot 


will be more and more conferences 


providing for the 


rising numbers of students. Finances, facilities, 


and faculty recruitment will be discussed at 


length. Leaders in higher education must not 


overlook the fundamental necessity of utilizing 


the time at their disposal to lay down a_ plan 


of a campaign to confront the tide with qualita 
tive as well as with quantitative measures 


Ww. WW 


Conference of U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco 


lure l 


mecting 


S. NATIONAL ( 
Nov 


ommission tol { Hnesco 
} in Cincinnati, adopted the fol 


attack 


\merican 


lowing resolution relating to the on the 


commission in October by the Legion 


in Miami 


I he 


and the 


States in l 
National 


been challenged by the 


nited nesco 


participation of the | 
continuation of the U.S Comms 


sion for l sco have Ameri 


can Le voice vote at 
the National Con 
October 13, 1955 

The 


thods 


yion in a Resolution passed by 


ention held in Miami, Florida, on 
S. National Commussion for Unesco de plore ; 


by wv 


considers that the 


the me hich this action was brought about 


md leader hip of the American 


Legion has committed a di \ to the national 
interest 


National 


participation of out 


Under our national law, the ( S Com 


mission functions to render the 


rovernment in Unesco more etlective ind, in turn 


to help create an informed citizenry capable ol 


need to share screntite 


the 


responding to the educational 
cultural ¢ 


world It 


» alhiliate 


ind K PCTICNnces \ th the peopl ol 


I 
being the nationa worhte olf the It 


with Unesco, this ¢ 


nited 


comin ton wil 


these two objectives forthrightne ind 


ithe luce d 


I he 


im the 


roster of distingurshed ton 
National ( 


rCassurinyg 


omni toni iti i profound). 


uarantee to the American that 


p* ople 


due care is taken at all time to preserve our national 


interests and safeguard our tree institution 


I he 
ot the 


American Legion by virtue of its repudiation 
documented findings of its own 
headed by distinguished 


Mr. Ray Murphy, is 


\merican people 


pecial 


nesco 


investigating committee 


former National Commander 


in fact on trial belore the 


13 





Ihe U. S. National Commission for Unesco re 
affirms its faith that if the entire membership of the 
American Legion will study the Murphy Committee 
Report and thereafter freely and openly debate its 
merits, the American Legion will reach the conclu 
sion in agreement with other great national organiza 
full 


and active participation in Unesco by the government 
of the United States of 


IT he 
John Foster Dulles in Madrid to Maj. Gen 
Milton G taker, National 


Commission for f read at the 


tions that it 18 to our best interest to maintain 


America 


following cable from Secretary of State 


chairman, U. §S 


nesco, Was con 


ference: 

I extend to you and your colleagues of the U. S 
National Commission for Unesco my best wishes for a 
National 


MISSION 15 pe riorming an important national service in 


successiul Commission meeting I he Com 
its continuing efforts to strengthen and improve the 

operations of the United Nations 
Scientific Cultural Organization 


and its efforts to secure the understanding and sup 


program and 


Educational and 
port of the American people for the vital work to 
which this organization is dedicated 

Phe Tenth Anniversary of the United Nations and 
the Ninth Anniversary of the founding of the United 
Scientific 


Nations Educational and Cultural Organi 


zation are significant milestones in the progress of 


the world toward the building of a lasting peace 


It is in the interest of the government and the people 
of the United States to have contacts and interchange 
of views with others in relation to educational, scien 


tific and cultural matters. This has long been our 


national policy 
I congratulate and colleagues on the 


you your 


fine job you are doing 


The new chairman of the U. S. National Com 
Unesco is Willard E. Givens, former 
National 
of the Society for 
General Baker, 


the outgoing chairman, described Dr. Givens as 


mission for 


executive secretary of the Education 


Association and former trustec 
the Advancement of Education. 
“a distinguished educator, an effective leader, 
and a sincere advocate of the purposes Unesco 


secks to achieve.’ 


The Situation in 
Science Education 


appRESS, “Thresholds of 


IN HIS Economic and 
Cultural Development,” delivered to the Fifth 
National Conference, U.S. National Commission 
for | serk 


ner, president, International Council of Se ientifi 


nesco, Cincinnati, Nov. 3, 1955, L. V. 


Unions, included the following statement 
field of 


of suitable textbooks in all languages, except those of 


In the science education, we find a dearth 
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northern Europe. In such an important language as 
Spanish, textbooks in many disciplines are far out 
of date. Without adequate texts there is little oppor 
tunity for the youth of a country to become inspired 
by the potentialities of science. Certainly the cost of 
translation and publication of critical texts on an 
up-to-date scale is small compared to our total expend 
itures for aid programs. Yet the paucity of science 
texts in many languages secms to repre sent a critical 
threshold 

In many localities opportunity for scholarly training 
Recently, 


single national to re pres¢ nt its interests in utilization 


is small one country could not find a 


of nuclear energy. A few scholarships in specific fields 
might remedy the critical deficiency of students where 
critical threshold 


particular skills are below the 


Olten the 
area has no opportunity for employment, and may 


science graduate in an underdeveloped 


create unrest because of the frustration of his aspira 
Here 


i most important role by firing the imaginations of 


tions the international organizations can play 
leaders of governments to the opportunities for reé 
earch and development applicable to their situations 
growth cannot 


skill in 


For substantial indigenous economic 


occur today without a basic minimum olf 


science and technology 
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(Continued from page 
range of materials and equipment used by school and 
college teachers ... Yeshiva University (New York 
City) will spend $448,700 during 1955-56 academic 


Of 


year to provide scholarships for 75% of its under 


graduate enrollment. 


NEW POSTS... 
John A. Hall, head 

Atom 

the commission’s new Division of International Affairs 


Office of International Affairs, 


Energy Commission, appointed director of 


Donald M. Mackenzie has resigned as dean, Black 
College I11.), Keb. 1, to 


become staff director, Higher Education Commission, 


burn (Carlinville, effective 


created by the Illinois legislature and governor to 


tudy the needs of the state in the area of higher 


education 


Hartley 
John V 


University 


Simpson, Yale 
McConne ll, 
Winslow R 
soston Uni 


deans: 

Graduate School; 
Graduate School, Cornell 
Hatch, College of 
versity; Robert M 
College (Hartford, Conn.); and 
tudent life, Brooklyn College 


Appointments as 
University 
General Education, 
Vogel, graduate studies, ‘Trinity 


Thomas E. Coulton 


Norman P, Auburn, president, University of Akron 
(Ohio), elected president, Association of Urban Unt 
Viktor Lowenfeld, professor of art edu 
cation, Pennsylvania State University, appointed head, 
Feb. | 
Hunt named chairman, department of 
Robert F. 


VETSILICS 


department of art education, effective 


Howard F. 
Chicago 


psychology, University of 


School and Society 





Steadman appointed chairman of the new department 
of political science, Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.) 
Ernest Nagel, professor of philosophy, Columbia 
University, named John Dewey Professor of Philos 
ophy William R. Parker, executive secretary, 
Modern Language Association of America, and pro 
fessor of English, New York University, appointed 
professor of English, Indiana University 
COMING EVENTS 
Conference on Practical Utilization of Recorded 
Knowledge, Western Reserve University (Cleveland 
Ohio), Jan. 16-18 International Conference on 
Educational Research, sponsored by American Educa 
tional Research Association and supported by a 


grant from Unesco, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb 5-2] 


recent) LI. , 


BAKER, ZELMA W. The Language Arts, the Child 
and the Teacher Pp 264. Fearon Publishers, San 
Francisco, Calif. 1955 

BEECHER, MARGUERITE, and WILLARD. Pa) 
ents on the Run. Pp. 238. Julian Press, New York 
18. 1955 3.50. 


MARCH OF DIMES 
January 3 to 3/ 


January 7, 1956 


Better teachers, like better lawyers and better engineers, 


jhest \ 


neither 
itions 
' 
pro 
> now 
, nt 
ex é 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1836 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


at 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


fos, 
Secondary i" College 


Elementary University 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidgq., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


Pennypacker 5-1223 














adie 


GREATER PURCHASING POWER 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 


combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—-usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends —giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system 
tends to hedge against both inflation and de- 
flation, © 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y 











winter 


MAN IN THIS WORLD 


Hans Zehrer * A famed history of man's thought 
about himself, about his position in space and 
time, and the meaning of his existence now 
offered in a superb translation edited and 
abridged. December $3.75 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 


Lovis W. Koenig * The principles and practice of 
a presidential administration in the chief ex- 
ecutive’s own words, from his official papers, 
speeches and press conferences, February, $5.00 


LABOR RELATIONS 
IN BRITISH NATIONALIZED INDUSTRY 


Sterling Spero * A comprehensive report of the 
history and progress to date of British National 
ized industry as it affects the trade-unions and 
their relation to management. November, $2.50 


recent titles: 
GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE 


Don K. Price * Observations on the problem of 
protecting scientic integrity without injuring 
national security and the role of objective re 
search in the shaping of public policy. $3.75 


THE RISE OF FRENCH LIBERAL THOUGHT 


Second Edition, Revised 
Kingsley Martin, J. P. Mayer * A history of the 
century of thinking that preceded the French 
Revolution. 18th century thinkers, major and 
minor, and important contributory movements 
$3.75 


DICTATORS FACE TO FACE 


Dino Alfieri * Mussolini's Ambassador to Hitler 
gives an inside account of Italian-German rela- 
tions in the period that led to the military col- 
lapse of Italy and the crumbling of the Axis. 

December, $3.95 


CONGRESS: Its Contemporary Role 


Second Edition 


Ernest S$. Griffith « The newly revised edition of 
a standard work, first published in 1950, has 
been brought up to date by inclusion of recent 
material, December, $3.50 


1954 ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Clyde Eagleton, Waldo Chamberlin, and Richard N. 
Swift * A compact guide to the year's activity 
at the U.N. The editors include their own inter- 
pretations, analyses and views of the more im- 
portant issues $4.50 


At your bookstore, or write 
NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Washington Square 
New York 3, N.Y 











